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The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, 


Held in London, by adjourmetts from the %oth of the fifth month, 
to the 30th of the same, inclusive, 1818. 


To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends, in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and elsewhere. 


Dear FRIENDs, 


¥ this our annual assembly, it has again pleased our Héavenly 
Father to overshadow us with his love. We have been enabled 
to transact the important affairs which have come before us, in thuch 
harmony and condescension, and havé been comforted, and per- 
mitted to rejoice in a renewed sense of divine goodness. Under the 
expansive influence of these feelings, we offer you our cordial sala- 
tation, and express our earnest solicitude, that we may be indeed a 
spiritual house, built up in our Lord Jesus Christ, our Mediator and 
Intercessor—our hope of eternal glory. 

We have received an cpistle from our friends in Ireland, and ore 
from each of.the yearly meetings in America, except that of North 
Carolina. Our brethren in the state of Ohio, although themselves 
removed from the scene of-slavery, have, after the example of those 
in Pennsylvania, thought it right to address a memorial to the gené- 
tal government, on behalf of the African tace, who in various pztts 
ef the United States are kidnapped, and involved in the miseriés of 
lawlixs violence. The epistle from New York conveys the accepta- 
ble intelligence of an act of their legislature, which declarég that sl4- 
very shall cease in that state in thé year 1827. 
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The amount of the sufferings of our members, as reported to this 
meeting in support of our testimony-against tithes and other ecele. 
siastical claims, and including some small demands for military pur. 
poses, Is upwards of sixteen thousand two hundred pounds. 

This meeting has been large ; and in examining into the state of 
our society, we have been afresh desirous that our various Christian 
testimonics may be maintained in purity and consistency. One of 
those’ by which we aredistinguished is our peculiar view of the 
subject of public worship. Great are the benefits which result from 
a right performance of this indispensable service. The tendency of 
our practice is to direct the mind. unto God ; and, if it be pursued 
with sincerity and earnestness, our hopes will be ultimately fixed on 
Him, the unfailing source of help. We shall then be led from an 
undue dependence on outward ministry, and come to experience that 
state in which we “ can worship God in spirit, and rejoice in Christ 
Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh.’—(Phil. iii. 3.) How 
circumspect, how reverent, and how watchlul, ought we then to be 
in our religious meetings! But we fear that too many do not maine 
tain a waiting, dependent state of mind in these assemblies ; that 
they do not enough seek for strength to abstract their attention from 
wandering thoughts and earthly cares. Ulence it arises, that they do 
not so fully partake of the evidence of divine superintending regard, 
of those consolations which the Lord in, mercy grants to such as 
hunger and thirst after righteousness. ‘This unwatchfulness, we ap- 
prehend to be a principal cause that so many are found to neglect 
our first day afternoon meetings. And we entreat those who are 
thus deficient, to consider whether they are not preferring ease, and 
an indulgence in the pleasures of life, tothe ebligations of religious 
duty, and the possession of spiritual riches. 

We believe that all who are faithful in the Christian practice to 
which we have just alluded, wilffon reficetion,discover that their care 
is not to be confined only to themselves. We therefore exhort friends, 
whether in towns or in the country, whether engaged in trade or 
in agriculture, to be watchful over their children and dependents,and 








in love to use their influence to prevent them from associating with 
improper company, on the day sct apart for public worship. Where 
a consistency of conduct in this respect is observed, it is instructive 
to others ; and its cflects are, we doubt not, beneficially felt, on te- 
suming the necessary cares of lite. ‘The offering of a word of counsel 
on this and on all occasions where it may appear needed, in tender- 
ness to the object of it, and in the flowings of pure love, is worthy ol 
the attention of all classes of our members. 

And now, dear friends, who fill the important station of parents, 
permit us to express the warm interest which we have felt on yout 
account, and ou that of your offspring. It has often been the concern 
of this meeting to recommend (and again feeling its importance we de- 
sire to enforce the advice,that your infcresting charge may from very 
early life be brought up “ in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
Let it be your earnest and tender care to subject their wills, and 
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thas prepare them to bear the cross of Christ. Cultivate 
in their minds, as far as in your power, the fear and love of God, and 
a strict regard to truth and integrity. Neglect no endeavours to 
preserve them in innocence, and let them be early habituated to sim- 
plicity of dress and manner, and to restraints from indulgencies in- 
consistent with our Christian profession. As_ their infant minds ex- 
pand, may it be your care frequently to direct their attention to the 
gentle intimations of the spirit of Christ, which are often to be dis- 
tinctly perceived in childhood. One great instrument in forming 
the mind to piety and virtue, is a well-grounded knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures—a knowledge of the wonderful dealings of Almighty 
God with his chosen people in ancient times, of those predictions 
which point out the coming of the Messiah, and of their accomplish- 
ment in that most glorious display of divine love, the sending of his 
beloved Son, a sacrifice for our sins, and a light to enlighten the 
world, 

But, never forget, that it should be your care’to set that example of 
an humble Christian, which so beautifully enforces the pure precepts 
of the gospel: your own minds must be seasoned with grace ; and 
your labours will only be eflectual as they are earricd en and 
blessed by the power of the spiritof Christ. If, in the discharge of 
this duty, discouragements should arise, let not these become a 
cause of dismay. Even these may teach the important lesson, highly 
necessary to be learned, that it is only as fresh supplies of holy aid 
are granted, that we can safely labour in this work. The evidence 
which will at times in mercy be afforded, that divine goodness views 
such efforts with acceptance, and the cheering trust that the con- 
tinued care of atender parent may, if not atthe time, yetat a future 
day, be rewarded, are powerful incitements to persevere in the way 
of well-doing. 

And, dear young friends, earnest have been our desires for your 
advancement in the way of life and salvation; that you may all not 
only be professors with us, but by obedience to the spirit of Christ, 
become real possessors of the truth as it is in Jesus. We are per- 
staded, that in the eyes of many amongst you, the truth has indeed 
appeared lovely: why then is there not a full surrender to its power and 
toitsconvictions ? ‘The Lord loveth an early sacrifice. His numberless 
blessings call for your gratitude, and your allegiance. And mourn- 
ful indeed will be the reflection, should your days be lengthened to 
advanced age, that you have slighted the mercies of a gracious 
Creator, that you have preferred the love of the world and its fading 
pleasures, and that there can be no peaceful retrospect on devoted- 
hess to his cause. 

To you, of this class, who have taken some steps in the right way, 
we would tenderly offer a few remarks. ‘The youthful mind, in its 
iove for the cause of religion, is readily led into action. ITlere is a 
iresh call for watchfulness. A benevolent desire to promote the 
Lord’s work on earth, and to serve their fellow men, may have in- 
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terceptibly led some from a close and frequent examination of the 
state of their own hearts, In mixingin public companies, and in 
witnessing the success of the efforts that are used to promote the 
commen goad, our own minds may be gratified, but our quick 
perception of spiritual instruction may be weakened, Far be. it 
from this meeting to discourage its members from sharing in those 
excellent labours, in which we can, consistently with our religious 
principles, unite, Inthe universal dispersion of the sacred volume, 
and in the moral and religious instruction of the poor of this and of 
other countries, we feel a very lively interest. We rejoice in the 
progress af these good works; but our earnest concern for a}) is, that 
each may scek to know and to abide in his proper station: that they 
whase field of usefulness is principally within the limits of our own 
society, may be faithful to their call, and diligent in their Master's 
service. And may you, whose labours are more extended, be es 
pecially careful, that your exertions for the good of others 
are adorned and enforced by humility, and by that consistency with 
our principles, which can only be maintained by watchfulness and 
prayer: that it may be manifest to al), that the love of Christ. ope. 
rating in the heart leads you to scek, not the praise of men, but. the 
glory of God. 

The awful subject of.the punishment of. death. has at, this time 
deeply impressed our miuds. We belicve that where the precepts 
and spit of our great Lord and law giver have a compleat, ascendancy, 
they will lead to the abolition of the practice. The situationof 
those who b ave forfeited their liberty by the commission of crime, bas 
also, claimed aur consideration. We regard such as objects. of great 
compassicn, and desire thae they may receive the kind assistance-of 
friends who may have it, in their pawer to belp them ; but this should 
be coupled with due prudence and discretion, and with that respect 
to the laws of our country, and to these who administer them, which 
we have ever believed it our duty to enjoin. 

As achoice of Representativgs in Parliament is expected soon ta 
take place, we wish to caution al) our members against entering into 
political parties. ‘This meeting has formerly manifested its care on 
the subject, and we desire that the conduct of such friends as have 
any share to take herein, may be marked by a Christian demeanour, 
and that they may show themselves to be truly redeemed from the 
spirit of contention and tumult. 

Finally, beloved friends, collectedly and individually, farewell. 
“ May the grace of the Lold Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and 
the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. Amen.” (2, Cor 
xii. 14.) 

Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting, by 
WILLIAM DILLWORTH CREWDSON, 
Clerk to the Meeting this Year. 
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THE QUEEN OF NAPLES, 


From Baron Gerning’s Travels in Austria and Italy. 


SSUREDLY the Queenhas a noble heart and a fine under- 
A standing. At the age of fifteen, in the bloom of life, she shed 
tears of regret on quitting the frontiers of Germany ; and she wopt 
for joy when in 1790 she again returned to her native country. 


Und: Germania, stolz weinet dir Kongin 

Tranen freudiven danks—weintest.du ite sichtauch 
Wonne-zahren, als du ihre geliebtere 

Grenze wieder entzuckt betratst ? 


For. thee, O Queen, proud Germany sheds tears. 
Of grateful gladness--And dost not thou 


Shed tears of joy, as her loved strand thou see’st, 
Andon her soil-again enraptured tread’sti? 


So the poetsung of her who is worthy of hissong. Possessing aw 
enlarged and liberal mind, she disregards all petty, forms of courts 
and distinctions of ranks, and extends her favour only to those who 
deserve it ; for her noble heart and elevated spirit teach her. to take 
agreat and comprehensive view of every thing. She was at first 
persuaded of the necessity ot theFrench revolution,and said, “* [think 
they are right ;” but when the tranquillity, of other countpies was 
threatened by French adventurers, when new scenes of horror were 
daily, exhibited, and when the royal family beeame, the victims of 
popular frenzy, her opinien experienced that change w lich those 
dreadful events were calculated to produce. 

On the subject of the peace of Naples she observed;: “ If the con 
ditions be honourable, and we cannot actively copperate,, we must 
conclude it. Zama Neapolitan, and a Cosmopolitan.” When her 
future biography was spoken of, she said, * I shall have. every thing 
stated as it really occurred. ‘There will perhaps appear some. things 
worthy of praise, and others deserving of censure. To the suscepti- 
bility and vivacity of my character, many precipitate actions may, 
be attributed, which have cost me much regret ;. but at all. events 
they had their origin.in kind feclings-and good intentiogs., Thouglr 
I have lived upwards of thirty years.in Italy, Il sull possess, a, Ger- 
man heart.” 

The Marchioness di Santo- Marco, her friend, possesses. an affee> 
ting drawing, which was sketched by the Queen herself, when the 
melancholy recoliections of mortality hovered around ber with the 
spirits of her deceased children. Lier offspring, In-various situations 
and actions, are collected round a simple sepulchral monument, on 
which are inscribed the following words: ‘© Marz Carolina, Madre 
di una numerosa famigha gui giace. Pace Eterna.” Lower dowp apy 
pear the words.: ** Fuét la tua vera.e sincera amica.” 

She made the following remarks concerning Gorant’s accusations; 
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since the appearance of which it has becn fashionable to mistake the 
character of the Queen. “ Whatcalumny! Such language could 
only be dictated by a base heart! and it deserves to be despised and 
forgotten. To me it is a sufficient consolation that! neither feel nor 
merit it. I have calmly perused the farrago, twice, and I am only 
astonished that the book should have been read and circulated in 
Germany, where I ought to be better known; yet I rejoice that soon 
after its appearance it was condemned by unprejudiced men ac- 
quainted with my real character. I regularly receive all the new 
publications which appear, particularly in Germany, concerning 
the present state of affairs. I likewise read the malignant satirical 
works against sovereigns, &c. ; but they indeed afford comfort to my 
mind ; I live consoled by the inward conviction of having condue- 
ted myself as well as Iwas able, and only wish for an impartial 
judgment after my death. Nothing of this kind can now disturb 
me, but will rather serve to confirm me in my principles.” 

On the subject of Madame de la Roche's * Resignation,” she ob- 
served, “I am astonished at the exalted and enduring virtue of 
Eugenie, and those through whose medium she speaks. She who 
can represent mankind in so perfect a light must indeed be a perfect 
being.” 

The Queen manifested great judgement and discrimination in her 
remarks on the best literary productions ef Germany. She expressed 
her astonishment at the present race of Germans, and called them 
the Comptrollers of Collected Knowledge. 

She auginented an interesting Album with the following lines: 
“ With pleasure I add, in our dear mother tongue, my name to so 
many worthy and celebrated names, with the assurance of my cternal 
gratitude and love for Germany.” 

In her libraries at Caserta, Naples, and Portici, the greater part of 
the books are in the German language, and at Caserta, she has a se 
parate room built for them with the inscription, * My beloved 
native country.” Speaking of her German books, she said, with her 
accustomed vivacity, “1 am like amiser, though I cannot enjoy and 
study them all, yet I am delighted at the thought of possessing 
them.” 

From taste, as well as love for her native country, she prizes the 
literature of Germany even before that of Italy : the Italians cannot 
take offence at this. She reads Filangieri’s works ; she likewise 
admires and cultivates the pictorial art, and whilst she was Arch- 
Duchess executed three copper-plate engravings. She invited An- 
gelica Kauffman to her court, styled herself “ her grateful pupil,” 
and likewise placed the Princesses under her tuition. She shews 
equal favour to Hackert aud Tischbein, however much court paf? 
ties may intrigue against them. She rises early, examines all the 
dispatches, and makes spirited and pointed observations upon them. 
When the King is in the country, she dines at one o'clock with her 
family ; at other times she dines at twelve, as the King is fond of 
riding outin the afternoon. Afterdinner, whilst other persons ot 
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the court are wasting their time in sleep, she usually reads or draws. 
She devotes the evening to writing, and passes a short time before 
supper in amusing herself with her children, She scarcely ever 
devotes more than five or six hours to sleep. Her health has been 
much impaired by over-exertion, and still more by the severe shocks 
of fate, which within a few years has deprived ber of her brother and 
sister-in-law, as well as her own brother and sister. 

She generally closes her letters with expressions of acknow- 
ledgment. Like all her sisters, she is generous, liberal, and full of 
sensibility. She frequently distributes money and bread among the 
people, and regales the soldiers, p articular ly the Germans, who look 
upon her as their mother. On the departure of the French ambas- 
sador, Bombelles, she directed one of his children to be brought ta 
court, and allowed it to play with a beautiful pocket-book with 
which it was pleased ; she afterwards gave the child the pocket- 
book; which contained an order for a pension to Bombelle’s family. 

Every one may freely approach and converse with her, wearing 
swords, according to the old fashion. She addresses her attendants 
ina familiar style, and in a soft tone of voice. Of her thirty-six 
Ladies of [lonour,enly two are on duty every afternoon through 
the week, and the rest only on court-days. The Queen is present at 
every council of state, and delivers her opinion in a decided and ju 
dicious manner. Her memory and judgement excite universal ad- 
mitation. She writes with elegance, clearness, and precision, for the 
most part in Italian and French, though occasionally in German ; 
and she Jaments that the present system of education has occasioned 
the study of her mother-tongue to be neglected. The Fmperor 
Joseph jokingly said, “© My dear sister writes more than my wholes 
cabinet.” She strongly resembles her immortal mother, but surpas- 
ses her in taste for philosophy, and in religious toleration. The re- 
ligious works which she and her German court most esteem, are 
those by Mosheim, Jerusalem, Sturm, Spalding, Zollikoffer and Ller- 
der, Tler present father-contessor is an intelligent capuchin, Rainer, 
het secretary, is aman of penctrating mind. The Queen is fond of 
conversing with men of learning, and investigating their opinions. 
She intended to invite Necker to arrange the finances; but with 
many natural resources, he would have had to encounter more dif- 
ficulties here than in distracted France ! 

An experienced and upright man, named Lalo, superintends her 
private treasury, and annually distributes the sum of 60,000 ducats 
among the poor. None but meritorious individuals enjoy the confi- 
dence of the Queen. Among them is particularly distinguished tie 
widow of Filangieri, an accomplished woman, a native of Austria, 
wid the Duchess Giovane, at present in Vienna, whom, after her se- 
paration from her husband, the Queen invited to reside at the Court. 
Some persons endeavoured to persuade the Queen, that for the main- 
tenance of the throne the strictest precautionary measures were he- 
cessary: “But we are no tyrants,” said she. ‘Though a Queen, 
and the daughter of an Emp ror, she is always dressed ina style et 
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simplicity. She cannot endure to sce her female friends and atten. 
dants painted. ‘With the King she livesia astate of domestic conf. 
dence and happiness. Nothing affords her so mach pleasure as to 
spend an evening with her children, when the business of the day is 
atancnd. In considering the character of this sovereign, we may 
justly exclaim— 


Was doch ist die geburt? Verdienst und Tugend allcin ist 
Was den menschen mit macht uber dic menschen crhebt. 


What is high birth? "Tis merit and virtne’s praise, 
Man above man in changeless rank to raise. 


Tour of their Imperial Highnesses the Archdukes Johp 
and Lewis of Austria. 


Continued from Page 427. 


HIF. defection ef the American colonies was & severe blow to the 

trade of Glasgow, from which it has, however, perfectly 
recovered, through the new sources which have been opened to it in 
the West Indian markets, and the European contitient: these have 
been greatly facilitated by the navigation of the canal atid th 
Clyde. 

In the year 1768 a bridge was built over the river Clyde, which 
has seven piers, built in a curve against the stream, in order to break 
the force of the current. 

From Glasgow you may visit the Highlands of Scotland ; the bad 
season, and constant fogs, hindered us from taking this journey. The 
country is fine: handsome villas surround the city, and on the north 
the Mountains rise mm an amphitheatre. Benlomond, one of the 
highest mountains of Scotland, as well as those which surround 
Lochlomond are visible. 

On the 2nd of December we Icft Glasgow, dnd took the road to 
Edinburech, only turning a little aside to sce the Carton “Works. 
The road leads ever the hills and the Monkland canal. So,much 2 
we could distinguish through the thick fog, the country lies high, 
and is Wellcultivated. Beginning at Kilsyth, fourteen miles .from 
Glasgow, where horses are changed,, you leave the valley, in thich 
the canal flows, to your tight: at this place a marsh has been 
formed. The digging of the canal was here the most difficult, on 
account of the thick slime, which in some places is fifty Teet deep, at 
the bottom of which loam and sand are first met with. The Caml 
was obliged to be dug in a turf ground. 1 

An iron rail-way 2ocs from one coal mine to the canal, and crosses 
the road. The country between Edinburgh and Glasgow, as We 
were assured, is the richest in coaks of any in the Whole country: 
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All the bills of the southern chain of the Pentland range, to the 
Northly granite and basalt mountain, are supposed to be full of coals, 
and would, it is calculated on these data, be enough to supply the 
consumption of Great Britain for a thousand years to come. 

Where the marsh ends the water declines to the east, and here the 
sluices begin. You reach Falkirk, a little town, in which there is 
the great coal magazine for the Carron works. ‘Two roads lead to it. 
The Carron works lie in a beautiful valley, two miles to the north 
of Falkirk, and the great number of the ever-smoking chimneys 
announces them already at a distance. Nobody is admitted with- 
out the permission of the owners. The building is immensely 
large, and regularly built along the Carron, which is navigable 
to the canal. The ore is purchased in the neighbouring - mines, 
and two hundred tons are used every week. ‘The coals are, 
according to the old custom, piled up in heaps of four feet high, 
fromsix to cight feet broad, and from twenty to thirty feet in 
length. ‘There are in every heap six flues to promote the current 
ofair: the carbonization is completed in fifty, sixty, or seventy hours. 
The coals do not lose much of their mass. The raw ironis melted 
insix reverberatory furnaces, and bere they make cannon, and a 
great many other articles of fhe coarsest as well as of the finest 
quality. In the six furnaces twenty tons are melted ata time. We 
saw a great variety of manufactured goods, from the largest 
cannon and carronades for the royal navy, to the most elegant 
chimney ornaments. 

There is also in this foundry a great machine to bore the cannon ; 
the gun is placed in a horizontal position; the borer lies on a 
carriage, which is advanced towards the cannon; the latter turns 
round its axis without advancing. ‘This mechanism is put in motion 
by a fall of water. 

There are nearly six thousand five hundred tons melte+ annually, 
and two thousand labourers are employed, The river Carron puts 
the machine in motion, and for the dry season a reservoir of thirty 
acres in extent is kept up. ‘This undertaking belongs to a society. 
Besides this establishment, Scotland possesses many foundries and 
meltiag-houses, which furnish every year thirty-two thousand seven 
hundred and sixty tons, the’ ton at 7/. sterling, which amounts to 
229,327/. sterling ; and seven thousand six hundred and twenty 
persons gain their livelihood by this institution. Eleven foundries 
in Glasguw alone employ above a thousand persons, and the value 
of their produce is above 500,000/. sterling. 

We returned from Carron to Falkirk. From this place the road 
leads along a well-cultivated chain of hills covered with country 
seats and parks, to Linlithgow, a small piace consisting of ill-buile 
houses. Here we saw beggars for the first time. The country 
beyond it is high and well cultivated. Night overtook us cight 
miles from Edinburgh, and we were only. apprized of our entrauce 
into the city by the bright illumination in the streets. 

Te be continued. 
Vou. 58. 40 
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MODERN ROME. 
From Baron Gerning’s Travels in Austria and Italy, in the Vears 1797 and 1793" 


MIDST all the beauty, majesty, and fertility of nature, the 

A Patrimonium Petri is perhaps the most uncultivated country ip 
the world ; in spite of every favourable circumstance, and a delight. 
ful climate, no people are so wretched as the modern Romans, and 
no soldiets so unsoldier-like as the papal troops. They live only te 
encourage indolence, to promote bepgary, and to check every useful 
branch of industry which promotes public prosperity and private 
happiess. 

The Jews in the great capital of Christianity are treated with more 
cruelty and intolerance than any where else. ‘They ate banished to 
an unhealtoy part of the city, in which they are locked up during the 
night, and as a mark of bumiliatmg distinction, are compelied to 
wear a yellow band round their bats. They were despised by the 
ancient Romans for their superstition, and in Rome, wheve they first 
established themselves, and afterwards extended to the north, they 
are still allowed to exist under all kinds» of oppression and ill-treat- 
meant, on account of their usury, because they ave found necessary 
to the state and to trade. It is seme-what singular, that though Jews 
are permitted publicly to profess their religion, yet similar toleration 
is not extended to Protestant Christians. 

Notwithstanding the enormous wealth of all the Pope’s relations, 
the utmost misery prevails among the common people, and bat few 
of these children of fortune condescend to share their affluence with 
the needy, as Christ and St. Peter taught. But the Cloistegs 
practise the precepts of a humane religion, and are the protectors for 
the poor clicnts of modern Rome. 

The ancient superstitions are resolved into the modern. Tri- 
umphal pageants are changed to processions, and the temples of the 
heathen gods and heroes. are transformed into churches sacred. to 
religious heroes, apostles, and martyrs. > ‘The pomp and ceremony 
of the Catholic Church are almest necessary to the people of the 
south, who oly feel through the medium of their eyes, and who are 
never devout but when surrounded by glare and magnificence. Add 
to this the perfection which music has attained in modern Italy; 
for if music has the power of taming wild beasts, it may surely tame 
savages of the human species. ‘To an uncivilized and vicious people, 
such as the modern Italians in general appear to be, superstition is a 
kind of bridle to check envy and revenge. . ‘The ecclesiastical pomp 
also, and the modest engaging Madonna, that.Mother of Love, thet 
mediatrix with the Deity, soften the rude character of the people, 
and restrain them from grosg indulgences. 

‘There is no characteristic popular impulse as-in’ the capitals of 
other great nations, such as Londen, Paris, Madrid, Naples,. and 
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which prevailed inso great a degree in ancient Rome; but greatness 
of mind is sull perceptible in the character of the Roman people. 
Their attachment to politics is as strong as when the fate of all the 
rest of the world was decided in Rome, and the placards so re peatedly 
posted on Pasquin. and Marforio prove that the taste for satire has 
not diminished. But the lofty spirit of the ancient Romans «bas 
degenerated into meanness, their haughtiness into servility, aud their 
courage into secret cowardly assassination, particularly among the 
common people. Buteven the bandit-habits and revengeful spirit 
of the Italians are so far productive of good, that they prevent harsh 
aud tyranrical masters from ijl treating their dependents. 

The spirit of military idleness, which the laws ot Rotnulus rendered 
sacred, is sti}] maintained in its fullest extent, though under another 
form, and the diversions of the people continue to be necessitics for 
which the state must pravide.— Bread and Sports is still the watch- 
word of the Romans, from the game called Mora, and. the exercise 
of quoits and foot-ball (which were favourite dixersions among the 
ancient Romans,) to horse-racing, and wading through the inundated 
Piagza-Navona in the cogdays; from the festivities of the vintag¢ to 
the Saturnalian-Carnival; fiom the firc-works of the Castle of St. 
Angelo to the illuminated Cupola of St. Peter's; allis pleasure and 
amusement 

The opera is the favourite recreation of the well educated class of 
the Italians, and particularly the Romans. A beautiful air well 
sung will draw tears from their eyes, whilst with a languishing voice 
they drawl out the exclamation dello-bello J and actors, poets, and 
composers, receive in the theatre the apprebatiay their talents deserve. 
But this excessive enthusiasm is most remarkable in the fair sex. 
Among the women of the middling class, the spirit of the ancient 
Roman females is easily recognized: they pride themselves on the 
place of their birth, and their Jo Sono Romune cau never be often: 
enough repeated. ‘The clearness of their complexions presents a 
striking contrast to the yellow colour of the Neapolitan women, 
whilst they possess, at the same time, the beautiful features ef 
Raphael’s Madonnas. The Roman ladies in the higher ranks of life 
will faint away atthe smell of perfumes, and yet the customs of 
Wearing paiitis very prevalent among them. Ciciskeism seems to 
be gradually getting into disuse. ‘Lhe Romaus delight in conversa- 
zon:, and in the cofiec-houses the public journals are read with the 
WMast Cageriess. 

kt is remarkable that Rome, whether in ancient or modern times, 
lias produced but fewgreat wen.With the exception of Tibullus,none 
of the distinguished poets of antiquity were natives of Rome ; and the 
decline of Roman literaiure crowned the Spanish Llesperides, Martial, 
Lucian, end Quiotillian, Modein Rome has not produced a single 
Thusicken Of eciebrity, 

Julio Romeno and Carlo Maratti are the only distinguished painters 
Who have boen natives of madern Romanjand Vanvitelli and Beruiwa 
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the only eminent architects. Yet Metastastio was a citizen of: 
modern Rome, as well as Cresciinbeni; the latter has existed about 
r100 years, but he cannot be placed in the highest rank among 
poets. , 

De Rossi, the present professor of Oriental languages, and Monti, 
have both written Latin and Italian poems, and may be ranked 
umong the most distinguished literary men of modern Rome. The 
prelate Stay writes Latin didactic poems, on the systems of Newton 
and Buscovich. Monsignor Garampi was a learned antiquary, and 
Cardinal Zelada wrote the Abolition-Decree of the Order of the 
Jesuits. The worthy Cardinal Borgia, formerly Secretary to the 
College of the Propaganda, has written ahistory of Benevento in 
three volumes: Who is not familiar with. thename of Visconti, the 
author of the celebrated work entitled Afusewm Clementinum, and 
various other learned treatises on antiquity? ‘The advocate Fea, the 
translator of Winkelman, and editor of Statius,may be classed among 
the most justly celebrated wen of v odernRome, 

The history of ancient Rome will never be pursued with delight by 
young persons, who are accustomed to view every thing in clear light 
unaccompanied by shadow. It produces lasting impressions on the 
mind, which in old age are recollected as the fading images of 
fancy. 

EE 


LONDON FASHIONS FOR JULY. 
From “ Ackermenn’s Repository of Arts, Fashions,” &c. 
Watkixe Dress. 


Round dress, composed of thin jaconot muslin over a pale 

peach-coloured sarsnet slip ; the body of the gown is made 
high; it hasa little fulness at the bottom of the waist, and is 
trimmed with a triple fall of lace at the throat, which is put-on nar- 
rower before than behind, and stands back sv as partially to expose 
the throat. Plain long sleeves of a moderate fulness, finished at the 
wrist with lace. The bottom. of the skirt is flounced with rich French 
work, which is surmounted by a rouleau of muslin, and this rouleau 
is headed bya fancy trimming. Over this isa second row of Freach 
work, -with a roleau and headed tocorrespond. The spencer wort 
with this dress is composed of white striped lute-string ; the body is 
mace plain, tight to the shape, and with a small collar. ‘The waist 
is very short; the fronts are richly ornamented with braiding, which 
is disposed in a very novel manner overa part of the back. The 
sleevé is rather wide, and finished-at the band by a fulness of white 
striped gauze, which is doubled, and stands out from the arm : full 
epaulettes to correspond. Head-dress, a Leghorn hat, the brim large, 
and turned up behind ina soft roll in the French style ;.the crowa 
is of a moderate height, and ornamented with four roulcaus of pals 
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ch-coloured satin, trimmed with white cord ; itis tied under the 
chin with painted satin ribband. White kid shocs, and straw-coloured 


gloves. 


RIDING DRESS. 


Ahabit composed of fine slate-ccloured cloth; the skirt is of a 
moderate fullness, and finished up the front with braiding. ‘The 
body is short in the waist; it is braided in a very rich manner, as is 
also the sleeve. Head dress, a small round hat, composed of cork. 
Slate-coloured leather boots, and Limerick gloves. 





From “ La Belle Assemblee.” 





ENGLISH WALKING DRESS. 


High round dress of fine jaconot muslin, with three flounces of 
mushin in full quills; each flounce headed by embroidered Brunswick 
stars of grass-green, and each flounce edged with the same colour. 
Sautoir scarf of Chinese silk, with « rich border of various colours. 
Transparent bonnet of white net and lilac satin, crowned with a 
bouquet of French double poppies, and yellow everlastings, Lilac 
parasol, kid slippers of the same colour,and straw-coloured kid gloves. 


FRENCH DESHABILLE WALKING DRESS. 


Round dress of cambric. richly ornamented round the border, and 
pelérine (of the same material as the dress) with med allion pucke red 
puffs of fine muslin. Bonnet of the new white straw manunufacture, 
with a bouquet of rosses, and other lively flowers, placed forwards, 
near the edge of the brim. Ch nese parasol of white sarsnet, fringed 
with dove-colour. Lemon-coloured kid gloves, and slippers of purple 
kid-leather. ; 

The favourite colours are lilac, pear) coloured, pink, and emerald 
Teen, 

—_—_ 


Cave discovered in Standard- Fill, Nottingham. 


ONSIDERABLE curiosity has been excited here, by the diseoe 

very of a small cave or grotto in our Park. On Tuesday, 28th 
ultimo, some boys amusing themselves with digging in the reck atthe 
ba ck of Standard-bill, made a small opening therein, which increasing 
so as to admit one of them creeping down, they found within to be of 
tonsiderable size ; accordingly the hole was enlarged, which was 
readily done, it having been the original entrance into a room, or 
cave, hewn in the solid rock, similar to the cellars and excavation, 
so numerous in and about the town. Its dimensions are about eight 
feet by nine, with a sock Lenchor settle running round, the roof 
Upported by a neatly wrought column of the same material, oo 
whieh and the sides are several rude drawings, dates, initials, crosses, 
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croslets fitched, and other deviecs, the dates 1470, 1627, 1039, 1040, 
most of them apparently made with the potnts of soldiers’ weapons, 
the place having evidently been used as a guard-room for the troops 
occupying the outworks of the Castle till the unfortunate Charles 
erected his standard on the adjoining hill, now the extra parochial 
hamlet of “ Standard-hill.” On the Castle bere being taleen pos- 
session of and garrisoned by the Parliamentary forces,a lofty cross 
work, was thrown up fer the defence of the great semi-octagon tower, 
called King Richard’s Tower, under which work this cavern was 
complet lv buried : the mouth orentrance having bern partly clased 
up with large wrought stones, evidently rolled down from some de- 
molished or ruinous building vi the fortress : thus it might have re- 
mained but that the persons renting the gardens (of his Grace of 
Newcastle) which oceupy the approximate site of the old fish.pond, 
having leave to fetch sand hence to make their roads, and garden 
paths, have nearly removed this mass. The only things found in the 
excavation, worthy of remark, are parts of a large slight-made_ brass 
buckle, like a shoe-buckle, three small copper coins, one only of 
which is legible, but what fF have not heard, and a small iron swort 
with a guard. ¢ Several mechanics, ured doubtless by the hope of 
finding hidden treasures, have been for Severgl days clearing away 
the sand, &c.’with which it was partly filed, and whieh choaked 
up the entrance from whence the stones before mentioned, some 
vt which have neat mouldings, have beea removed. 

I just learn that a rude vaken image, about five feet in length, has 
been dug out of the sand on one side the eatance, but so rotten as 
not to be removed entire, or any thing taced thereon byt an attempt 
at the human figure. Now itis cleared out, the room appears to be 
about eight feet high, with avery level rock floor, A friendof mine 
hazards an opinion that this has originally been an anchoret’s cell, 
indicated by the crosses and acavity in the side, vot unlike the 
piscina, in which the coins and buc kle were found. Add _ to this, the 
clearing away the sand trom the inside has discovered a neatly eut 
trough or hollow in one of the rock benches, a kind of sarcophagus, 
calculated to contain a human body, probably onc of two herniits in- 
habiting the cell; a circumstance I believe not unusual. In this 
trough were found a jaw-bone with several very perfect teeth, anda 
thich bone. 

The curiosity excited here by the discovery of this place is suek, 
that, though tpwards of a week since its being found, hundreds 
visit tthe spot daily ; which reseinbles a fair, dealers in ale, ginget 
brew, &c. teking their daily stands. Itorgot to mention that oneach 
side the door or entrance iS &@ WATIOW laap-hole, 

D otter gicn Mey 10, 1818. B. Le 
22. OEE 


FRANKING OF LETTERS. 


N the dissolution of Parliament this privilege is dispensed with 
O but the late Lord Chancellor (Thurlow) happened to be at Bath 
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doting the dissolution, and his letters being charged postage, he sent 
his servant to demand the money back, and asserted his privilege for 
o doing ; the postmaster politely desired the servant to inform his 
Lotdship, that he would wait upon him, and explain the business. 
Onthe postmaster producing the Act of Parliament, and pointing ont 
to his Lordship the suspension of bis privilege, the Noble Lord re- 
wined his thanks, and good-naturedly apologized for the trouble he 
bad given. It is somewhat singular that the first law officer in the 
kingdom should have been ignorant of this circumstance, until con- 
vinced by the Bath postmaster. 





Attempts io penetrate into. the Interior of Africa. 
From the Annals of Philosophy. 


N the Journal of Science and the Arts, v. 146, we have the fol- 
lowing account, which we believe is the only authentic docu- 

ment, that has yet been published, of the unfortunate termination of 
the expedition under Major Peddie, 

“ A letter trom Sierra Leone mentions the return to that place 
ofthe scientific expedition for exploring the interior of Africa. 
They were complet ly unsuccessful, having a Ilvanced only about 150 
miles into the interior frem Rio Nunex. ‘Their progress was then 
stopped by a chief of the country ; and after unavailing endeavours, 
for the space of four months, to obtain liberty to proceed, they 
abandoned the enterprise, and returned. Nearly al! the animals 
perished. Several officers d.ed, but only one private, tesides one 
(fowned, of about 200. Captain Camp ell died two days after the'r 
return to Rio Munez, and was buried in the same spot where Major 
Peddie and one of his officers were buried on their advance.” 

Our expectation of penetrating the interior of Africa has recvived a 
still more cruel disappointment in the death of that intrepid and 
adventurous traveller urekhardt, which took place on October 15 
last,at Cairo. He had resided nearly eight vears in Egypt and Syria, 
dnd had diligently occupied himself in exploring these countries, and 
inmaking himselfthoroushly acquainted with the language, man- 
ners, and religious ceremonies of the Arabs. He had so tar attained 
this object as to have adopted their dress and costume, and under the 
denomination of Sheich Ibrahim, had effectually concealed his 
European origin. Ilaving completed all bis preliminary arrange- 
ments, he was anxiously waiting for the arrival of a caravan from 
Mouraovk, which he proposed to accompany on its return, when he 
Was seized with an attack of dysentery, which in ten days terminated 
faulty. ; 

This succession of disappointments has not, however, repressed the 
ardour of advanture, and we learn that Mr. Rirchie, late Privat 
Secretary to Sir Charles Stuart, has undertaken to rach the Niger 
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and Tombuctoo by a new route, which seems, indeed, to hold out 
peculiar advantages. The present Bashaw of Tripoli bas intimated 
his readiness to co-operate with the British government in the 
promotion of their plans ; Fezzan is a dependency of ‘Tripoli, and is 
at this time governed by a Bey who is the son of the Bashaw ; and 
it appears that there is a constant communication between Fezzan 
and Kashna, Bournou, and even ‘Tombuctoo itself. It seems that 
the French are likewise turning their attention to the same object, 
and that the travellor Bahdia, who is so well known under his 
assumed name ot Ali Bey, is now entering upon an expedition which 
is stated to be nearly the samme with that which had projected by 
Burckhardt. 





CAPTAIN SIR MURRAY MAXWELL. 


HE following traitin the conduct of this gallant officer, when he 
cannonaded the Chinese batteries, as recorded by Mr. M‘Leod, 
the Surgeon of the Alceste, places his character in a striking point of 
view :—“ The first shot was fired by the Captain’s own hand, that in 
the event of the Chinese demanding those who fired, instead of those 
who ordered, or of seizing upon any innocent person, he might fully 
place himself in the situation af being individually responsible for all 
consequences.” 


GIBRALTAR. 


ODERIC having dethroned and pulled out the eyes of Vitiza, 
the Gothic King of Spain, and excluded bis children from the 
crown, usurped himself the throne in 711. Count Julian the most 
powerful nobleman in Spain, invited the Moors or Saracens from 
Africa into Spain, to revenge an insult offered to his daughter by 
Roderic. Mousa, who was Governor of those Saracens, sent first 
12,000 men under a general named Tarili, who easily possessed 
himself of Mount Calpe, and the town Lleraclea, which these Moors 
from that time called Gibraltar, or Mouut of Tarif, from this General, 
and the Arabic word Gibel, a mountain. 


FEUDAL SYSTEM. 


EUDATORY laws were unknown to the world till framed by the 
Lombards in Italy, the first authors of feudatory laws and 
principalitics, P.*in and Charlemagne began to introduce some: 
thing 01 them in Gertaauy and Greece, where they were afterwards 
xceedingly multplied im the icigus of weak princes, and by various 
ecidcnts, 
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PROPAGATION OF FISII. 


Te propagation of fish is perhaps one of the most obscure mat- 
ters in this branch of science. It was formerly a common cus- 
tom in some of the Scottish rivers, to “ fish the waters,” as it’ was 
called, by torch light during the ‘spawning season, .being the latter 
end of November and beginning of December. On these occasions 
a boat furnished with # strong light was navigated in quest of salmon, 
technically denominated Bills (quasi Males, we suppose) which 
when discovered were immediately speared. A witness of one of 
these expeditions relates the following fact :— 

“ Two fish of a moderate size, perhaps about 18 inches long, 
were squeezed into a hollow space, resembling the rut of a cart 
wheel, about 8 or 9inches wide, and rather more than two feet long, 
which they had evidently dug in the centre of the stream. It was 
ina shallow, about 20 yards above a pool of considerable depth. 
They were not even disturbed. by the glare of the torch-light; and 
were, for the'sake of further investigation, left in the same state in 
which they were discovered. Next day there waS no appearance of 
the hollow; on the contrary, the spot, which had been accurately 
marked, was, if any thing, rather higher thaa the rest of the gravel. 
In about three weeks or a month after the spawn had been deposited, 
the spot, and for a considerable distance around it, was covered with 
a glairy substance, resembling the spawn of frogs, which seemed ta 
bind the sand and gravel together, so as to prevent their being acted 
upon or moved by the current. Abowtt the beginning of February 
this substance seemed to be disappearing, and one day, about the 
middle of the month, the gravel appeared to be actually heaving up 
anddown. A considerable fall of rain raised the river, and prevented 
the tumulus being turned over with a spade at this critical period ; and 
when the waier fell to its former level, no vestige of the fish burrow 
remained. ‘The pool below was however investigated, and found to 
be swarming with myriads of fish, some so smallas to be searcely 
visible to the naked eye. In a week they had increased in size con- 
siderably; in a fortnight the pool was much thinned, and the fry could 
be traced nearly a mile down the river; by the middle of March 
some were an inch and a lialf Jong, and in May seven dozen were 
caught with the rod and fly, generally from four to tive inches in 
lenvth. ‘I hey were moving in shoals,and making their way to the sea. 
The writer adds, that in the spawning the breeding fish are followed 
into the small rivers by a species called spawn-suckers, who dig up 
and feed on the deposit; the young have also many enenues, but 
sll the increase is prodizicus. 

The wonderful manner in which fish multiply is one of the many 
thousand proofs of the omnipotence of the Creator; they furnish 
an important article of food ; and also a very excellent manure for 
impromag and tertilizing land. 

Vou. 58. 4-7 
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Answer, by 3. Parris, of Axminster, to J. Symes's. Charade, inserted March 23, 


ELIEVE me, Sir, I’m no romancer, 
SHOT-FREE I find to be the answer. 





Answer, by A. Taylor, Plympstock, to J. Tucker's Rebus, inserted April ¢, 


HEN on the bed of death the Christian lies, 
And stern disease all mortal aid defies, 
RELIGION then exerts ber soothing power, 
And buoys his spirits in that awful hour ; 
Heaven’s portals open wide unto his view, 
He bids the world, with all its cares, adieu! 
With pious confidence he yields his breath, 
Aad sinks, exalting, in the arms of death. 


“+* We have received the like answer from R. P. of Plympstock ; H. Jef. 
ford, Lyme ; 8. Turner, Stoke-under-Ham ; C. M. Wilson; J. Davy, Broad- 
winsor; Ann, Crewkerne; G. England, Lyme ; J. Newland, Blackanton 
academy, near Dartmouth, Philomathes; Augusta; J. Eames, Ilminster; 
J. Parris, Axminster ; and J. Dyke, of Sutton. 





AN ENIGMA.—BY J. TUCKER, CORNWORTHY. 


ARDS, it isI that prop the sky, 
The sun, and every star; 
The raging sea proceeds from me ; 
I lead the ships in war. 


The chief in sin, I first begin, 
Soon shame and sorrow seize me ; 
No ransom given, by earth or Heaven, 
From Satan can release me. 


The serpent’s head, ’tis truly said, 
I am where’er he’s seen— 
While you read this you bear me hiss— 
I’m crooked too like him. s 





A CHARADE.—BY THE LATE R. PORSON. 


mM‘ first, though your house, nay your life he defends, 

You ungratefully name, like the wretch you despise ; 

My second, I speak it with grief, comprehends 

All the brave, and the good, and the learned, and wise; 

Of my third I have little or nothing to say, 

Except that it tells me departure of day. CURFEW. 








‘3° Correspondents who do not send their communications free of postage, must 
not expect to see them inserted. 

t Several poetical articles arc reluctantly omitted on account of their want f 
merit. 
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POETRY. 
—— — 


A FATHER’S ADIEU TO HIS DAUGHTER MARIA," 
APRIL 23, 1818. 


A dearer to a father’s heart 
Than all the gifts the world can give, 
Alas! Maria! must we part, 

And yet on earth thy parent live? 


To thee, to every duty true, 

To every Christian virtue dear, 
How shali I bid the last adieu, 

And hovering, trembling, linger here? 


©! through the kindling bloom of youth 
If angel graces ever shone— 

Ingenuous candonr, simple truth, 
Heaven-born, I hailed them all thine own. 


Farewell, my love! again farewell! 

My faltering tongue would utter more— 
But, as affection fain would tell 

What memory sickens to explore ; 


Scenes of thy infant years arise, 
To bring back all my fondest care, 
And I would grasp at fleeted joys, 
A moment sunk in dark despair. 


Yes—but a moment! Cannot faith 
The heart-pang soften to a sigh; 
And gild, amidst the shades of death, 

The gushing tear, the clouded eye? 


And is it not a light illames— 
Le gleam on gleam—my dreary hour ? 
I see, descending through the glooms, 
The radiance of no earthly bower. 


And hark! a spirit seems to say— 
Beckoning she waves her lily hand— 

“ Come, come, my father! come away! 
Aad mingle with our seraph band!” 


O! ’tis Maria’s self—her smile— 
Her gentle voice.—It cannot be! 

A phantom lures me all the while— 
No—no—her accents call on me! 


I come! O “ dearer to my heart” 
Than all the treasures worlds contain; 
Nor death shall dear Maria part 
From these paternal arms again! 
POLWHELE, 
* The amiable and accomplished daughter of the Rev. Jeremiah Trist, of 
Behan Park, near Tregony, Corawall, 
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TO SLEEP. 


__ BY THE LATE MR. CURRAN, 


Sleep, awhile thy power suspending, 
Weigh not yet my eye-lid down, 
For memory, see! with eve attending, 
Claims a moment for her own: 
I know her by her robe of mourning, 
1 know her by her faded light, 
When faithful with the gloom returniog, 
She comes to bid a sad good night. 


O! let me hear, with bosom swelling, 
While she sighs o’er time that’s past; 

O! let me weep, while she is telling 
Of joys that pine, and pangs that last. 

And adw, O'siecp! ‘while grief is streaming, 
Let thy balm sweet peace restore ; 

While fearful hope through tears is beaming, 
Soothe to rest that wakes no more, 








~ ,. SONG. 


HE morn is breaking : youder light, 
So white, so strange upon the sky, 
Is signa] to the mournful night 
To bend her gloomy’ steps from high: 
The young birds from the thicket fly, 
And shake away the sparkling dew ; 
The ripe corn wins the morning’s sigh: 
But lovers gow must breathe—Adicu! 


High starts the wave, fair nods the flower, 
And lighter glows the breaking day ; 
There is a freshness in the hour 
Which bids the faintest heart be gay: 
But lovers’ hearts will sorrowing stray 
From hours so breathing and so blue ; 
‘There is no pleasure in the ray 
That beams on lips which breathe adieu. 





TZGERALD’S PICTURE OF A SCHOLAR. 


] UT of all wants, with which mankind is curst, 


Th’ 


accomplished scholar’s are, by far, the worst 


For generous pride compels him to controul, 
And hide the worm that gnaws bis very soul: 
Though fortune, in her gifts to him, is blind, 
Nature bestows nobility of mind, 

‘That makes bim txther endtess ills endure 
‘Than seek from meanness a degraded cure. 
Yet from his unrequited labonrs flow 


Half: we 
All that 
And mar 


enjoy, and almost all we Know 
ennobles an enlightened age, 
ks, at once, the savage from the sage, 





